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For “* The Friend.” 
FEMALE EDUCATION. 


Catherine E. Beecher, in her late Treatise 
on Domestic Economy, after making some 
very just observations upon the physical fee- 
bleness of the females of this country, com- 
pared with those of Kurope, and particularly 
of England, points out what she conceives to 
be the chief .causes of this difference, and the 
remedy for some of them. She thinks the 
foundation for debility is very commonly laid 
in childhood by a system of domestic and 
school education, which however it might be 
suited to another climate and different circum- 
stances, does not properly prepare the girl for 
the duties of the woman:—duties peculiarly 
arduous in this country, where, in consequence 
of the state of soéiety,—the equality of ranks, 
and the spirit of independence which pervades 
the labouring classes,—much of the drudgery 
of domestic life often devolves upon the mis- 
tress of a family, and where the enervating 
heat of our summer is added to other causes 
which unfit for great exertion, or at least ren- 
der an early training to it needful. 

She thinks the prevailing systems, so far 
from affording a good preparation for after- 
life, do, in some important particulars, decided- 
ly disqualify for the right performance of 
its duties, and entail much disease and wretch- 
edness upon the unfortunate subjects of them. 
She has had a good deal of experience in 
teaching, and her opinion is, that children are 
generally put to books much too early. 

“The physical and domestic education of 
daughters should occupy the principal atten- 
tion of mothers, in childhood ; and the stimu- 
lation of the intellect should be very much re- 
duced. Asa general rule, daughters should 
not be sent to school before they are six years 
old; and when they do go, far more attention 
should be paid to their physical development. 
They should never be confined, at any em- 
ployment, more than an hour at a time; and 
this confinement should be followed by sports 
in the open air. Such accommodations should 
be secured, that at all seasons, and in all 
weathers, the teacher can send out a portion 
of her school, every halfhour, for sports. 
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“ In addition to this, much less time should | of this measure, their judgment and wishes 


be given to school, and much more to domes- 
tic employments, especially in the wealthier 
classes. A little girl may begin, at five or 


will meet the respectful consideration they 
deserve, and the thing will be done. 
“The third method for securing a remedy 


six years of age, to assist her mother ; and, if| for the evils pointed out, is by means of en- 


properly trained, by the time she is ten, she 
can render essential aid. From this ‘i be 
until she is fourteen or fifteen, it should 
the principal object of her education to secure 
a strong and healthy constitution, and a tho- 
rough practical —— of all kinds of 
domestic employments. During this period, 
though some attention ought to be paid to 
intellectual culture, it ought to be made alto- 
gether secondary in importance ; and such a 
measure of study and intellectual excitement, 
as is now demanded in our best female semi- 
naries, ought never to be allowed, until a 
girl has passed the most critical period of 
her youth, and has a vigorous and health- | 
ful constitution fully established. 

* And it is to that class of mothers, who 
have the most means of securing hired ser- 
vice, and who are the most tempted to allow 
their daughters to grow up with inactive 
habits, that their country and the world must 
look for a reformation, in this respect. What- 
ever women in the wealthier classes decide 
shall be the custom, will be followed by all the 
rest ; while, if those of this class persist in the 
aristocratic habits, now so.common, and bring 
up their daughters to feel as if labour was de- 
grading and unbecoming, the evils pointed out 
will never find a remedy. It is, therefore, the 
peculiar duty of women who have wealth, to 
set a proper example, in this respect, and 
make it their first aim to secure a strong and 
healthful constitution for their daughters, by 
active domestic employments, All the sweep- | 
ing, dusting, care of furniture and beds, = 
clear starching, and the nice cooking, should 
be done by the daughters of a family, and not 
by hired service. It may cost the mother 
more care to superintend her daughters in 
these employments ; but it is what should be 
regarded as indispensable to be secured, either 
by her agency, or by a substitute. 

“It is in this point of view, that the dearth 
of good domestics in this country may, in its 
results, prove a substantial blessing. 

* Another method of promoting the same 
object, is, to raise the science and practice of 
domestic economy to its appropriate place, as 
a regular study in female seminaries. But it 
is to the mothers in this country, that the 
community must look for this change. It 
cannot be expected, that teachers, who have 
their attention chiefly absorbed by the intel- 
lectual and moral interests of their pupils, 
should properly realize the importance of this 
department of education. But if mothers 


dowed female institutions, under the care of 
suitable trustees, who shall secure a proper 
course of female education. ‘The importance 
of this measure cannot be realized by those, 
who have not turned their attention to this 
subject ; and for such, the following consider- 
ations are presented.” 

C. E. Beecher first notices the many insti- 
tutions provided in this country for the train- 
ing of men destined for the liberal professions, 
that they may be fitted to perform the du- 
ties about to fall upon them, and then justly 
asks :—* But are not the most responsible of 
all duties committed to the care of woman! Is 
it not her profession to take care of mind, 
body, and soul? and that, too, at the most 
critical of all periods of existence? and is it 
not as much a matter of public concern, that 
she should be properly qualified for her duties, 
as that lawyers, and physicians should be pre- 
pared for theirs? 

“* As the education of females is now con- 
ducted, any man or woman that pleases can 
establish a female seminary, and secure re- 
commendations that will attract pupils. But 
whose business is it to see that these young 
feinales are not huddled into crowded rooms ? 
or that they do not sleep in ill-ventilated cham- 
bers? or that they have the requisite amount 
of fresh air and exercise? or that they pursue 
un appropriate and systematic course of study ? 
or that their manners, principles, and morals 
are properly regulated? Parents either have 
not the means, or else are not qualified to 
judge ; or, if they are furnished with means 
and capacity, they are often restricted to a 
choice of the best school within reach, even 
when it is known to be exceedingly objection- 
able. 

“If the writer were to disclose all that 
could truly be told of boarding-school life, and 
its influence on health, manners, disposition, 
intellect, and morals, it would be a tale, which 
would both astonish and shock every rational 
mind. And yet she believes that such insti- 
tutions are far better managed in this country 
than in any other; and that the number of 
those,» which are subject to imputations in 
these respects, is much less than could reason- 
ably be expected. But it is most surely the 
case, that much remains to be done, in order 
to supply such institutions as are needed for 
the proper education of American women. 

“In attempting a sketch of the kind of 
institutions which are demanded, it is very 
fortunate that there is no necessity fur pre- 


generally become convinced of the importance | senting a theory, which may, or may not, be 
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approved by experience. It is the greatest 
honour of one of our newest western states, 
that it can boast of such an institution, and one 
endowed, too, wholly by the munificence of 
one individual. A slight sketch of this insti- 
tution, which the writer has examined in all | 
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THE FRIEND. 


“Is it asked, how can young women paint, | 
play the piauo, and study, when their hands 
and dresses must be unfitted by such drudgery ? 
The woman who asks this question, has yet to 


learn that a pure and delicate skin is better 
secured by healthful exercise, than by any 


its details, will give an idea of what can be | other method; and that a young woman, who 


done, by showing what has actually been ac- 
complished. 

“ This institution, The Monticello Female 
Seminary, endowed by 





will spend two hours a day at the wash-tub, or 
with a broom, is far more likely to have rosy 
cheeks, a finely-moulded form, and a delicate 


Godfrey, of Al- | skin, than one who lolls all day in her parlour 


ton, Hilinois, is under the supervision of a|or chamber, or only leaves them girt in tight 


Board of Trustees, appointed by the founder, 
who hold the property, in trust for the object 
to which it is devoted, and who have the power 
to fill their own vacancies. It is furnished 
with a noble and tasteful building, of stone, so 
liberal in dimensions and arrangement, that it 
can accommodate eighty pupils and teachers, 
giving one room to every two pupils, and all 


dresses, to make fashionable calls. It is true, 
that long protracted daily labour hardens the 
hand, and unfits it for delicate employments ; 
but the amount of labour needful for health 
produces no such effect. As to dress, and ap- 
pearance, if neat and convenient accommoda- 
tions are furnished, there is no occasion for 
the exposures that demand shabby dresses. A 


being so arranged, as to admit of thorough dark calico, genteely made, with an oiled silk 


ventilation. ‘his building is surrounded by | 
extensive grounds, enclosed with handsome | 
fences, where remains of the primeval forest 
still offer refreshing shade for juvenile sports. 

“To secure adequate exercise for the pupils, 
two methods are adopted. By the first, each 
girl is required to spend two hours in domes- 
tic employments, either in sweeping, dusting, 
setting and clearing tables, washing and iron- 
ing, or other household concerns. 

« Let not the aristocratic mother and daugh- 
ter express their dislike of such an artange- 
ment, till they can learn how well it succeeds. 
Let them walk, as the writer has done, 
through the large airy halls, kept clean and in 
order by their fair occupants, to the washing 
and ironing rooms. ‘There they will see a 
long hall, conveniently fitted up with some 
thirty neat looking tubs, with a clean floor, 
and water conducted so as to save both labour 
and slopping. Let them see some’ thirty or| 
forty merry girls, superintended by a mother- | 
ly lady, chatting, washing, and starching, 
while every convenience is at hand, and every | 
thing around is clean and comfortable. ‘T'wo} 
hours, thus employed, enables each young | 
woman to wash the articles she used during | 
the previous week, which is all that is de- 











initiated into the arts and mysteries of the | 
wash-tub. 
the writer, that, after a few weeks of proba- 
tion, her young washers succeeded quite as 
well as most of those whom she could hire, 


and who made it their business. Adjacent to| 
the washing-room was the ironing establish- | 





| thenic* exercises is introduced, which secures 
all the advantages which dancing is supposed 


cies of that fascinating fashionable amuse- 


ablution, it cleanses all the passages, purifying 


| petite, and require some relish to make them 


The superintendent remarked a 





apron, and wide cutis of the same material, 
secure both good looks and good service. ‘This 
plan of domestic employments for the pupils 
in this institution, not only secures regular 
healthful exercise, but also reduces the ex- 
penses of education, so as to bring it within 
the reach of many, who otherwise could never 
gain such advantages. 

“In addition to this, a system of Calis- 


to effect, and which is free from the tenden- 


ment.” 
(To be continued.) 


VIRTUES OF COLD WATER. 


What can exceed the beauty, freshness and 
purity of a glass of cold water taken from a 
spring? It leaves no mawkish taste behind, no 
fictitious or unpleasant odors. When it is 
taken before breakfast, after a bath or general 


the mouth, and filling it with sweet and pleas- 
ant fluids making the individual cheerful, 
hungry, and wide awake. What a contrast this 


| to creeping down stairs with eyes half closed, 


: |hobbling up to the fire, and swallowing scald- 
manded, while thus they are all practically | 64 tea, eating a few bits of toast, without ap- 


go down. This drinking cold water in the 
morning dilutes the viscid secretions, such as 
bile, slimy matters, &c., that have collected 
during the night, and makes them play off. 
The determination being already to the skin 
by the wet sheet or sweating, and the bath, or 





ment ; where another class were arranged, on | by the simple washing all over, the cold fluid 
the ironing day, around long extended tables, | being then taken into the stomach, lowers its 
with heating furnaces, clothes frames, and all | temperature, and that of all the organs con- 


needful appliances. 

« By a systematic arrangement of school 
and domestic duties, two hours, each day, from 
each of the pupils, accomplished all the do- 
mestic labour of a family of eighty, except the 
cooking, which was done by two hired domes- 
tics. This part of domestic labour it was 
deemed inexpedient to incorporate as a part 
of the business of the pupils, inasmuch as it 
could not be accommodated to the arrange- 
ments of the school, and was in other respects 
objectionable. 


tained in the abdomen ; helping still more to 
lessen any irritation and heat, or undue collec- 
tion of blood in these parts. The water is 
rapidly absorbed by the stomach—not digest- 
ed as many suppose—and not a drop escapes 
into the alimentary canal. 

When it is all sucked up by the stomach, it 
goes into the general current of circulation ; 
mixing with the blood it is first carried into 





“® From the two Greek words,— Kalos, beauty, and 
Sthenos, strength, being the union of both. 
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the ludgs, and then sent on by another set of 
tubes—the arteries—to the tips of the fingers 





and points of the toes, and every intermediate _ 


part feels its benefit—giving new life and acti. 
vity to every thing it has come in contact 
with. It is then in a great degree thrown off, 
(mixed with waste matters) by the skin—in 
invisible steam—by the kidneys and by the 
breath. 

When a glass of cold water is swallowed, 
the stomach, by its motions, diffuses it all over 


its surface before it takes it up, just as you — 


would wash your face, and it has the same 
refreshing and beautifying effects, leaving it at 
a more natural temperature, and giving it a 
more healthy colour. In fine, there is no agent 
applied to the huma extervally, that has 
such an influence in awakening all the vital 
powers, to their great restorative capabilities 
in arresting the course of disease, or prevent- 
ing, when inevitable, a fatal termination, as 
pure cold water. 

It is the most powerful therapeutical agent 
we possess ; the most easily obtained, and the 
most certain in its results. So varied are the 
modes in which it can be applied, that there 
is no remedy which can be obtained to produce 
so many diversified and opposite effects; a 
stimulant, a sedative, a diuretic, a sodorific, 
derivative, &c., and a cleanser and a restora- 
tive in the fullest sense of the term. Unchain- 
ing all the powers of the constitution, giving 
nature a gentle impetus, and leaving uncurbed 
her desire and efforts to heal; and all this 
without the necessity of straining any indi- 
vidual function, and after its most mighty re- 
sults leaving no trace of its operation, before 
or after suffering to point out where or how its 
power had been exercised ; a conqueror with- 
out bloodshed ; the giver of sound constitu- 
tions without levying a tribute; a divine and 
universal remedy ; universally dispensed for 
the use of mankind, and in days to come des- 
tined to be universally placed at the head of 
remedies.— Dr. Wilson. 


TEA. 

About the year 1650, the East India Com- 
pany received from Bantam two canisters 
containing 143 pounds of tea; and this is be- 
lieved to have been the first importation of 
this article. The introduction of the use of it 
as a beverage was very gradual, as appears 
by the following curious memorandum in the 
diary of Pepys, Secretary of the Admi- 
ralty; “September 26, 1661, I sent for a 
case of tea, a Chinese diink of which I never 
drunk.” 

In Great Britain the duties on tea, and the 
importation of it, were inconsiderable till 
1690, by which time the East India Company 
first thought the article worth their attention 
as a branch of trade. In a few years the 
average importation amounted to 60,000 Ibs. 
per annum—the average price being 16s, In 
1721, the quantity of tea imported exceeded 
a million of pounds, and from that period, the 
importation and consumption of tea in that 
country rapidly increased. 

But few persons are probably aware of the 
immense amount of money now paid every 
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TE A 


this leaf consumed im Great Britain is truly 
enormous—and although it is freely used by 
all classes, it cannot be classed among the 





year to thé Chinese for tea. The quantity of neither thoughts, nor labour, nor avy thing | first cost of the horse from which the skin 

lean stop. It is similar to that of a pendulum,| was taken. Such is the accumulative value 
which, at each motion of going and returning, | sometimes of the produce which is taken from 
gives me the space of three seconds, so that) the hands of the grower in one country before 
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necessaries of life—it contains little or no nu- | twenty of them make a minute, and these I add | jt gets into the hands of the consumer in an- 


trimeat, and is undoubtedly injurious to some |to others continually.” 
constitutions. We are told by the “ Fanqui 
in China,” that the number of shopkeepers “Sah «tt 
aim in 1832 took out licenses to sell this arti-| Illinois Prairies.—Sheep Husbandry.— 
cle by retail, in the United Kingdom, was one The travelling correspondent of the Boston 
hundred and one thousand six hundred and | Advertiser speaks thus of the prairies of Iili- 
eighty-seven ; and we may suppose that the | nois: 
amount has rather increased than diminished 
since that period. 





other.” 
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THE CORNCRAKE. 
From Old Humphrey's ‘* Thoughts for the Thoughtful.” 


When walking abroad in the country, it is 


The boundless and beautiful prairies of Illi- | not one thing, but every thing, that seems to 
To supply them the East | nois with a soil of unequalled richness, are | set forth a lesson of instruction. Every tree 


India Company, during the last three or four | leading to the introduction of various agricul-|of the field, every branch of the tree, every 


rs before the expirati al | 
imported no less thatf thirty-one ‘millions five | This 1s extepsively raised on the 
hundred thousand pounds of tea annually, in|and it is said that about two hundred tons 


ion of their charter,|tural products, such as flax, hemp, tobacco. |spray of the branch, and every leaf of the 
ock river, | spray, appears to address Old Humphrey. 


One evening, on returning home’ through 


which the proportion of green to black was| will be exported from that region during the | some fields of mowing grass, | stopped short 


one to five. Since the opening of the free | present year. 
trade a still greater quantity has been brought 
over, so that in 1834, no fewer than one hun- 





The climate of Illinois is said | on hearing the noise of the landrail, or corn- 
to be suitable, and surely its soil is equal to| crake, so called from the well known sound it 
any thing. But by far the most important /|so constantly utters. Many a time had I list- 


dred and fifty British vessels, of eighty-two | matter is the very extensive introduction of}ened to the corncrake, and compared its 


thousand four hundred and seventy tons regis- 
ter, resorted to Whampoa, and took away 
with them the enormous quantity of forty- 
three millions six hundred and forty-one thou- 
sand two hundred pounds of tea. Since this 
period the amount has rather diminished, the 
losses sustained having somewhat cooled the 
ardour of the speculators ; but still it has ex- 







in any other state in the Union. 
The farmers from Western New York are 


farmers are going very largely into the busi- | 
ness. I have now before me a wealthy farmer 


sheep into this state—so extensive, that it is | noise to the creaking of a thick branch in the 
now probable that at the end of five years| winds; and many a time had I hunted in vain 
there will be more wool raised in Illinois than | to find it. 


But this time it seemed close at 
hand. 
Just by that sprig of green sorrel,” said I 


driving their flocks, and Scotch and English | to myself, as I tripped over the grass, “ I shall 


find it,” but nosuch thing! When I got there, 
the sound was in a quite different direction. 


ceeded the average quantity imported by the|of Western New York, who has arranged to Still I followed the sound, and still was I de- 


East India Company. The exports from Can- send out two thousand sheep this fall. ‘The 
ton from 1st of October, 1836, to 10th April, | Sheep run at large on the prairie in the sum- 
1837, being thirty-three million two hundred | eT of course, at no charge. He pays, he 
and eleven thousand three hundred and thirty- | ‘ells me, one dollar per ton for cutting and 
two lbs., of which the green bore the propor- stocking 250 tons of prairie hay, for winter. 
tion of one to about three and a half of the|He buys a tract of 160 acres, and erects a 
black kinds.—Boston Journal, small house—a shepherd, with his dogs, takes 
, the entire care of the sheep, and can do so of 
— three thousand sheep, and two hundred head 

Measuring Time.—A valuable French | of cattle. 
work, the Bibliotheque Universelle, some time} You can thus easily perceive that if the 
since contained a singular account relating to| farmer can procure the use of thousands of 
a native of Switzerland, J. D. Chevalley, aged | acres of meadow for nothing, and hay for one 
sixty-six—who has arrived at an astonishing | dollar per ton, it is in vain for the wool grow- 
degree of perfection in reckoning time. His|ers of Western New York, or New England 
manifestation of that faculty of the mind,|to undertake long to compete with the west. 
being to an extraordinary extent. The injury to the wheat crop by the winter 
It is stated that in his youth he was accus-| will prevent many from engaging in it, in Illi- 
tomed to pay great attention to the ringing of | nois, as extensively as the admirable soil would 










bells, and vibrations of pendulums, and by 
degrees he acquired the power of continuing a 
succession of intervals exactly equal to those 
which the vibratioas or sounds produced. Be- 
ing on board the steam-boat on the Lake of 
Geneva, on July 14, 1842, he engaged to in- 
dicate to the crowd about him, the lapse of a 
quarter of an hour, or as many minutes and 
seconds as any one choose to name, and this 
during a conversation the most diversified with 
those standing by; and farther, to indicate by 
the voice, the moment when the hand passed 
over the quarter minutes, or half minutes, or 
any other subdivision previously stipulated, 
during the whole course of the experiment. 
This he did without mistake, notwithstanding 
the exertions of those about him to distract 
his attention, and clapped his hand at the con- 
clusion of the time fixed. His own account 
of it is thus given : “ I have acquired by imi- 
tation, labour and patience, a movement which 





otherwise tempt them to do. 


The Value of Horses.—One of the Robert- 
sons, in his letters on South America, states 
that he still bas in possession cuntracts which 
he made at Goya “ with an estanciero, for 
20,000 wild horses, to be taken on his estate 
at the price of a medio each; that is to say, 
threepence for each live horse or mare. The 
slaughter of them costs threepence a head 
more, and staking and cleansing the hides, 
once more, threepence; and, lastiy, a like 
sum for the carting to Goya, making the 
whole cost one shilling for each skin. On this 
contract, ten thousand animals were delivered ; 
the skins were packed in bales, and sold in 
Buenos Ayres at six rials or three shillings 
each, and they sold ultimately in England for 
seven or eight shillings; that is, the skins 
sold for about 2800 or 3000 per cent. on the 


ceived. Now it was behind, and then before 
me; now to the right hand, and then to the 
left; but all of no use: the moment I reached 
one place, the sound was in another. Repeat- 
ed disappointments brought me back to the 
beaten path. I did not discover that evening 
where the corncrake was; but I found out, to 
a certainty, many places where it was not. 

Perhaps, reader, you may have been as 
much disappoiated in your search after hap- 
piness, as I was in my search after the corn- 
crake; and, perhaps, too, like me, you have 
been glad to get back again to the spot 
whence you first set out. I was led by the 
corncrake a long dance through the mowing 
grass; and, if you are pursuing earthly hap- 
piness, you will be led a long dance too. Hun- 
dreds of us have made up our minds to be 
happy: we have felt sure that if we could do 
this, or get that, or obtain the other, we should 
have little else to wish for; but we may as 
well join in a chase after the corncrake, as 
after happiness in worldly things; for we are 
just as likely to catch the one as to get pos- 
session of the other. 

We have countless blessings to be grateful 
for ; but the words spoken by the Redeemer 
to his disciples were not, “In the world ye 
shall be happy,” but, “In the world ye shall 
have tribulation.” It will be wise, then, to let 
the corncrake-happiness of the world deceive 
us no longer, whether we hear it afar off, or 
whether it appears within our reach. Let us 
give up the fruitless chase, and seek peace 
only in Christ, confidently looking forward to 
enjoy final and complete happiness in His pre- 
sence, where there is “ fulness of joy” and 
* pleasures for evermore.” 








THE BANIAN TREE. 
From the same. 
What a mercy it is, when our faith and love 
towards the Redeemer are strong enovgh to 
enable us, like the bee that gathers honey 
alike from the rose and the thistle, to gather 
instruction, comfort, and encouragement, from 
every thing around us? Then it is that we 
can rejoice “ with joy unspeakable,” in the 
midst of manifold blessings; then it is that 


Meekly, humbly, bending low, 
Amid our griefs we kiss the rod ; 

And find, in every earthly woe, 
‘The mingled mercies of our God. 


On reading, the other day, an account of 
the Banian tree, I was struck with the com- 

i which might be’ made between this 
tree, and the humble and sincere Christian 
who lives a life of faith in the Son of God, 
and seeks not only to know, but to do his 
will. 

The Banian tree is found in more beauty 
and perfection in the scorching clime of India, 
than in other places. It is sometimes called 
the Burr tree, or Indian fig, and is different 
from any tree that grows in England. Each 
tree is in itself a grove, and sometimes spreads 
to an amazing extent; hardly ever decaying 
while the earth affords it sustenance. Every | 
branch from the main body throws out its 
own roots several yards from the ground: 
these, at first, are thin, slender fibres ; but they 
grow thicker until they reach the surface, and 
then, striking into the ground, increase to 
large trunks, and become parent trees, shoot- 
ing out new branches, which produce roots, 
and trees, in the same manner as before : thus 
the tree grows, every branch producing a suc- 
cession of stems, until the whole assumes the 
appearance of a grove. 

A Banian tree, with its many trunks, forms 
the most beautiful bowers and cool recesses 
that can be imagined ; its leaves are large, 
soft, and of a lively green ; its fruit is a small 
fig, which, when quite ripe, is of a bright 
scarlet colour. It affords sustenance or shel- 
ter to the monkey, the squirrel, and the 
peacock ; as well as to various kinds of small 
birds. 

We can hardly form a proper notion of the 
extent of these trees. On the banks of the 
river Merbudda, a Banian tree grows, which, 
if measured round its principal stems, is nearly 
two thousand feet in circumference. It has 
three hundred and fifty large trunks, and 
more than three thousand smaller ones; and 
it is said that seven thousand persons may find 
ample room to repose under its shade. Green 
wood-pigeons, doves, peacocks, monkeys, 
squirrels, and large bats, find a shelter among 
its branches. 

The Banian tree flourishes and throws out 
ifs green leaves beneath the radiance of the 
sun; the Christian throws out his graces be- 
neath the beams of the Sun of Righteousness. 
The Banian tree spreads wide its branches, 
which, taking root, produce other trees; the 
Christian extends his influence, his faith, his 
love, and his hopes, which, through mercy, 
taking root in other hearts, influence them to 
grow in graee, and to become Christians like 


et 
THE FRIEND. 


himself. The Banian tree becomes a grove 
of goodly trees, pleasant to gaze upon: the 
Christian, blessed from above, spreads abroad 
the gospel of the Redeemer, and thus multi- 
plies the followers of Christ, till he forms a 
band, a goodly company, of faithful worship- 
pers. The Banian tree brings forth fruit, 
beautiful to the eye: and the Christian bears 
fruit also, far more lovely than that of the 
trees of the field. The Banian tree is a shel- 
ter to the creatures that seek its protection : 
the Christian man, too, by his love unfeigned, 
his zeal, his fidelity, his prayers, and his 
praises, is a shelter and protection to all whom 
he can assist and serve. 


But while we thus draw the resemblance 
between the Christian and the Banian tree, 
let us bear in mind, in reference to ourselves, 
that **a good tree cannot bring forth evil 
fruit, neither can a corrupt tree bring forth 
good fruit ;” and also, that “ every tree that 
bringeth not forth good fruit is hewn down, 
and cast into the fire.” Matt. vii. 13, 19. 


SUNSHINE. 
From the same. 


You are, no doubt, a lover of sunshine. 
Your eye has brightened while gazing upon 
the beam that has lighted up the path before 
you, made the village windows blaze, and put 
a golden star on the weathercock of the 
steeple. ‘That beam has shined into your 
very heart, and made you feel glad to be 
alive. 

But there is another kind of sunshine that 
you love. Is not there some beloved friend 
whose smile is a brighter and dearer sunbeam 
to you than the brightest beam that gladdens 
the earth on a summer’sday! Yes, it is the 
smile of a husband, a wife, a sister, a brother, 
or—well, no matter !—it is the smile of some 
dear being, whose every thought is blended 
with your owr, and without whose smile, in 
the merriest summer time, this would be a 
gloomy world. 

But the shadows of evening have before 
now closed over the sunshine that has gilded 
your path-way; and if night has not yet be- 
clouded the sunshiny smiles of those you love, 
it will do so! there are removals in this world 
of tribulation that wring the heart! You may 
have to go and weep in the grave-yard, ere 
long, where they have laid the object dear tu 
you as your own life ! 

There is yet another kind of sunshine! de- 
light in that, and no night shall close over it 
forever—the sunshine of a Saviour’s love in 
the heart. Clouds may intervene for a time, 
but those clouds shall pass away; the valley 
of the shadow of death may seem to shut it 
out forever, but that will be only the last cloud 
breaking away before the dawning of eter- 
nal day-light, and the blaze of everlasting 
sunshine: for it is expressly written that, 
* There shall be no night there.” Rev. xxi. 
25. Well,then, may the clouds and storms of 
this life be borne with patient and joyful anti- 
cipation. 


ee 





THE BROKEN FINGER-POST, 
From the eame. 


Think not that because my hairs are gray, 
the infirmities of age confine me within doors, 
No! no! I have been dealt with mercifully ; 
and am often found a long way from my own 
fire-side. ; 

Some time ago, when travelling in a strange 
neighbourhood, I came to a place where the 
road branched off in two opposite directions, so 
that how to proceed I did not know. It was, 
indeed, a puzzling situation ; for as night was 
coming on, my taking the wrong road would 
have been attended with great inconvenience. 

At last I perceived a finger-post, which, in 
my perplexity, I had “hot ‘noticed : hastening 
up to it, I read the inscription on the left arm, 
which pointed towards two distant towns, 
neither of which I wanted to visit. I then 
passed round to look at the opposite arm, 
when lo! it was broken off. “ Well, come,” 
said I to myself, taking heart, “I now, at 
least, know very well the road I am not 
to go.” 

We sometimes meet with such difficulties 
that we seem to come to a stand in our minds, 
not knowing which way to turn. What to 
attempt, how to act, and what will be the end 
of it, we cannot tell: this part of the finger- 
post is broken off. In such trying and dan- 
gerous situations, however, when we might 
be tempted to turn aside from the path of duty, 
God does often so mercifully hedge up some 
of our ways with thorns, and so instruct us, 
that if we will but give heed to it, there is a 
plain warning given of the road we are not to 
go. This is an unspeakable mercy ; let us in 


all cases turn promptly from the forbidden | 


path, and leave the rest to Him. If we sin- 
cerely look to Him, in a child-like spirit, we 
are sure to obtain the direction he has pro- 
mised to bestow. He will bring even “ the 
blind by a way that they knew not,” and 
“Jead them in paths that they have not 
known.” He “ will make darkness light be- 
fore them, and crooked things straight.” 
‘ Trust,” then, “in the Lord with all thine 
heart, and lean not unto thine own under- 
standing. In all thy ways acknowledge him, 
and he shall direct thy paths.” Isa. xlii. 16; 
Prov. iii. 5, 6. 


The New Cement.—A late English paper 
gives the following account of the new species 
of cement which has been discovered and test- 
ed in England :—- 

“ The new cement invented by Jef- 
frey, which has stood such severe tests at 
Woolwich, is a very simple composition, being 
merely shellac and India rubber dissolved in 
naptha in certain proportiona, It is insoluble 
in water, and the purposes to which it may be 
applied are numerous. Its value is about 
half the expense of common glue ; the saving 
to the country by its universal adoption will 
be incalculable, as the inventor has found that 
in the absence of great friction, it is in a man- 
ner imperishable. Among the experiments 
tried in the dock-yards, the following will 
show of what value a supply of this cement 
will be to vessels damaged at sea. Eight 
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pieces of wood were joined together in the 
form of a mast, and a strain applied to them 
and to another mast of one piece of wood. 
The latter gave way first, and the other only 
broke after being considerably bent on the 
application of a rather great strain. By this 
invention ship-carpenters will be enabled to 
effect repairs at sea, which could not be done 
under other circumstances. ‘This new inven- 
tion is said to have the power of expanding in 
warm climates. It has the appearance of 
French polish.” 


Valuable Hints. —Lavater says, he who 
‘seduously attends, ,pointedly asks, calmly 
‘speaks, coolly answers, and ceases when he 
has no more to say, is in possession of some 
of the best “‘ requisites” of man. 


Escape of Slaves.—The Canada Mission 
have published their annual report, in which 
they state that during the year 1942, fifteen 
hundred slaves escaped from their masters in 


the United States, and are now in Canada.— 
N. Y. Evo. Post. 
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NEW ENGLAND YEARLY MEETING. 


We have been furnished from New England 
with the following information respecting the 
late Yearly Meeting :— 

New England Yearly Meeting convened at 
Newport, R. 1., omthe 12th ult., and continu- 
ed its sittings until noon of the 17th. The 
meeting of ministers and elders met on the 
10th instant, at the same place. The meeting 
was large. Epistles were received from other 
Yearly Meetings and read, and the usual sub- 
jects of interest claimed its attention and care. 
Ministers and their companions, with minutes, 
were in attendance from Ohio, New York, and 
Philadelphia Yearly Meetings. 

The clerk informing the meeting that he 
had a communication from a body, not a cor- 
respondent of this meeting; it was placed in 
the hands of a few Friends to examine, who 
reported against reading it. ‘The paper was 
understood to be an epistle from the * Yearly 
Meeting of Anti-Slavery Friends” in Indiana. 

The report of the Boarding School Commit- 
tee informed that this seminary had been sus- 
tained the past year with an average of about 
eighty scholars ; and that about 3000 dollars 
had been expended in improvements on the 
buildings and farm. 

After some discussion, in which there was 
a contrariety of opinion, a committee was ap- 
pointed, styled “ The committee on general 
services,” to take into consideration such sub- 
jects as they might deem of importance to the 
general welfare of Society, and to report from 
time to time, through the sittings of the meet- 
ing, as way may open for it, and occasion re- 
quire. Information of this appointment was 
sent to the women’s meeting, for the purpose 
of having a joint committee. 








Meeting trom the judgment of Rhode Island 
Quarterly Meeting dissolving said Monthly 
Meeting, and directing certain of its minutes 
to be expunged, came before the Yearly 
Meeting, and was referred to a committee of 
twenty-one. ‘The following rules of discipline 
were read from the clerk’s table, as applica- 
ble to the case, 


“ When a Quarterly Meeting hath come toa 
judgment respecting any difference relative to 
any Monthly Meeting belonging to them, and 
notified the same in writing to such Monthly 
Meeting, the said Monthly Meeting ought to 
submit to the judgment of the Quarterly 
Meeting; but if such Monthly Meeting shall 
not be satisfied therewith, then the Monthly 
Meeting may appeal to the Yearly Meeting 
against the judgment and determination of the 
Quarterly Meeting. 


“ And if a Monthly Meeting shall refuse 
to take the advice, and submit to the judg- 
ment of the Quarterly "Meeting, and not- 
withstanding will not appeal against the 
determination of the said meeting, to the 
Yearly Meeting ; in such case, the Quarterly 
Meeting shall be at liberty, either to dissolve 
such Monthly Meeting, or bring the affair be- 
fure the next or succeeding Yearly Meet- 
ing. 

ee And in case a Quarterly Meeting shall 
dissolve a Monthly Meeting, the dissolved 
Monthly Meeting, or any paft thereof, in the 
name of the said meeting, shall be at liberty 
to appeal to the next or succeeding Yearly 
Meeting against such dissolution, but if the 
dissolved Monthly Meeting, or a part thereof, 
in its behalf, shall not appeal to the Yearly 


Y | appeal, confirming the judgment of Rhode 





Island Quarterly Meeting was brought in and 
adopted by the Yearly Meeting. A report, 
sigued by six of the committee, stating, that 
in their opinion the judgment of that Quar- 
terly Meeting ought to be reversed, was also 
read and ordered to be filed. Twoof the 
committee declined signing either report. One 
of the thirteen who signed the first report in- 
formed the meeting that the discipline had not 
been so strictly adhered to by the Quarterly 
Meeting as would have been desirable, but 
considering the powers of the Yearly Meet- 
ing’s committee, under whose advice they had 
acted, he thought it would do to confirm their 
judgment. One of the six who signed the last 
report, also remarked, that when individuals or 
meetings are subjected to disciplinary pro- 
ceedings, they are entitled to have the disci- 
pline strictly adhered to, and, in this case, 
while he united with the conclusion to which 
the Quarterly Meeting had come, he thought 
some of their proceedings were not in accord- 
ance with the discipline. 


The minutes of the Meeting for Sufferings 
informed that a committee had prepared an 
essay upon the doctrines and testimonies of 
the Society, which was read in the Yearly 
Meeting, united with, and directed to be print- 
ed in sufficient number to supply the members 
and others. 


An account of a visit to the Indians west of 
the Mississippi was read, and referred to a 
committee who reported in favour of printing 
some parts of it. 


The standing committee of the Yearly 
Meeting appointed to extend care and advice 


Meeting, the Quarterly Meeting shall join} to the subordinate meetings and to individual 
the members of the said late Monthly Meet-| members, was again continued. 


ing to such other Monthly Meetings as they 
may think most convenient, and until such 
time shall take care that no inconvenience 
doth thereby ensue to the members of such 


dissolved meeting, respecting any branch of 


our discipline.” 

Rhode Island Quarterly Meeting had ap- 
pointed a committee to extend care to South 
Kingston Monthly Meeting; which commit- 
tee furnished the Monthly Meeting with writ- 
ten advice to annul certain proceedings, and 
expunge certain minutes made during an in- 
terval of five months. A decision upon the 
acceptance of this advice was deferred by the 
Monthly Meeting for one month, within which 
time the Quarterly Meeting occurred, and 
decided to dissolve the Monthly Meeting, an- 
nul its proceedings, expunge its minutes, and 
attach its members to another Monthly Meet- 
ing. 


South Kingston Monthly Meeting believed 


Replies to the epistles from other Yearly 
Meetings were prepared and adopted—and the 
meeting adjourned to meet at the usual time 
next year. 


Last week was inserted a communication 
relative to the early history of Chester Month- 
ly Meeting (Penn.) ‘The present number con- 
tains a record respecting Settle Monthly Meet- 
ing, Yorkshire, England, which we have sopied 
from a recent English publication. The latter 
seems to have had its origin in a callefrom 
the Second-day Morning meeting, London, 
probably issued as a circular to Monthly 
Meetings in general, and shows the care of 
Friends in that early period, to collect authen- 
tic statements pertaining to the history of the 
Society. We would suggest to individuals 
having charge of the books of record, both of 
Monthly and Quarterly Meetings on this con- 


itself aggrieved, inasmuch as, previous to the | tinent, especially those of ancient establish- 
time of its dissolution, there had been no judg- | ment, the pleasant task of searching out and 
ment come to by its Quarter in the case, and | transcribing for publication in “‘ The Friend,” 
no opportunity was afforded it, should the |such documents and incidents as might pro- 
judgment of the Quarter have been in confor- | perly and profitably be drawn forth from their 
mity with the advice of its committee, to ob-| obscurity. Should the intimation be gener- 
tain the decision of the Yearly Meeting before | ally attended to, much matter of an in- 
the Monthly Meeting was dissolved,—a right | teresting character would, we doubt not, be 
guaranteed by the discipline. A report signed | forthcoming for the enrichment of our 
by thirteen of the committee appointed on the | columns, 
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MARY GREENWOOD. 


The owing account of Mary Greenwood, | John Moore, Joseph Nicholson, ‘Thomas Carr, 


of Spri Id, 
the — Monitor, New Series, No. 1. Her 
decease occurred the 8th of Eleventh month, 
1841, aged ninety-five years. 

“ This our dear aged friend was the daughter 
of William and Mary Wright, of Royston, in 
Hertfordshire, and was born the 27th of Third 
mo., 1746. She afterwards removed to Ampt- 
hill. But little is known of her early life, until 
her marriage with Robert Greenwood, of 
Chelmsford, in 1769, when she became a 
member of that Monthly Meeting. 

“ Notwithstanding for some years her path 
was marked by trials and discouragements, 
yet she was enabled to persevere in the dis- 
charge of her Christian duties. 

*‘ She was appointed to the station of elder, 


but believing it required of her to appear in 


ssex, (England,) is taken from 


testimony in our meetings for worship, she 
was acknowledged a minister in the sixty- 
eighth year of her age. Although her reli- 
gious services were chiefly confined within 
her own Quarterly Meeting, yet she visited 
with certificate the meetings of Bedford and 
Herts. 

“ Her solicitude was great for the best in- 
terests of her children, which was evinced by 
example and precept. She was a tender, sym- 
pathising friend and neighbour, often visiting 
those in affliction, and was enabled to extend 
religious counsel to many. Being an instruc- 
tive example of simplicity and moderation in 
her manner of living, she was able to bestow 
more largely to add to the comforts of others ; 
and as her years increased, her benevolence 
became more conspicuous, so that her talent 
was not buried. ‘ She was ready to distribute, 
willing to communicate.’ She was favoured 
to retain her faculties; and her diligence in 
the attendance of meetings continued to a very 
advanced period of her long life; and when 
confined through increased feebleness, her 
friends can recur to many seasons in which 
she testified, with much liveliness of spirit, 
her concern for the prosperity of the truth. 

“To a friend who called upon her, she said, 
‘I believe all things will work together for| 
good, to those who love and fear the Lord. I 
often feel much poverty ; yet there are times 
when the love of God covers my soul,—that 
love which embraces all mankind the world 
over.’ 

« The last illness of our dear friend, which 
was brought on by a fall while taking exer- 
cise in her own house, was of about ten days’ 
continuance, and attended with much suffer- 
ing. Only a few of her expressions could be 
clearly understood ; but a short time before 
her departure, she was heard to say, ‘ I have 
a hope that I shall soon be in heaven;’ adding, 
with a melodious voice, ‘ my Redeemer, my 
Saviour, my joy!” 

"From the British Friend. 
INTERESTING RECORD, 
Respecting Settle Monthly Meeting, York- 

ae shire, England. 
thly Meeting, 3d of Eleventh mo., 1704. 


Friends were present from the different 
meetings, viz.: Settle, Bentham, Bolland, 


ame 











THE FRIEND. 


Rilston, Scarhouse, Salterforth, Selside.--1st. | they soon fell upon him with violence, and did 
|00 beat and buffet him very much, so that he 
and William Armistead, give account, that,| received many strokes: yet there were some 
according as they were desired by Friends at | who endeavoured to bear off some blows, and 
our last Monthly Meeting, they did collect the | to rid him out of their hands; and afier some 
several accounts they now brought in from time he was conducted tu the house of John 
the several Particular Meetings, touching the Kidd, in Upper Settle, where there was a 
labours, sufferings, and service of ancient) meeting in the evening, and then things rela. 
Friends, not yet in print, which being so col-|ting to the kingdom of God were plainly laid 
lected and transcribed into one, was delivered|down by him. Now, these servants of the 
to Friends at the Quarterly Meeting, and a|Lord did not go away without leaving some 
copy thereof reserved in their meeting, which |impressions upon the souls and spirits of some 
is as followeth :-— of the inhabitants of the said town, so that they 
From our Monthly Meeting, held at Settle,| were convinced, and came to witness the day 
the 22d of the Tenth month, 1704, to the|of the Lord’s power, which broke forth more 
Quarterly Meeting at York. _jand more amongst them, ‘notwithstanding the 
Dear Friends,—According to the request of cruelty which was used aguinst the servants 
the Second-day’s morning meeting in London, |of the Lord; so that there was a people 
we have had under our consideration the most | gathered from the world’s ways and worships, 
remarkable passages which we can remember,|to worship God in spirit; who, for that end 
touching the faithful labours in the gospel of and purpose, met often together, for divers 
Christ, and effectual service of those who were | years, from house to house, and many were 
first instrumental beth in gathering and set-|convinced of the blessed truth, and added to 
tling meetings now belonging to Settle Month-| those who at first believed, so that their num- 
ly Meeting, which do here follow. ber increased considerably ; and in process of 
Before the testimony of Truth, or the way of|time a public meeting-house was builded by 
worshipping of God in Spirit, was published|the said people in the said town of Settle, 
or declared in this latter age, by the messen-| where a meeting is settled and kept, known 
gers and servants of the Lord in these parts) by the name of Settle Meeting at this day ; 
of the country, there was much talk and dis-|and, moreover, from a part of the said meet- 
cussion of a people who were scattered up and| ing, there is now another meeting settled 
down the country, and more especially in the|some few miles from Settle, known by the 
west and northern parts thereof, who differed|name of Selside Meeting ; so that the truth 
from other people in their belief concerning | had wonderfully prevailed, and does prevail, 
the principles of religion and worshipping of | blessed be the name of the Lord. 
God, and in most parts they were slandered,| Also, in or about the year 1652, or 1653, 
vilified, and evil spoken of, saying that the|came several of the servants and ministers of 
false prophets were now coming which were | Jesus Christ, viz.: William Dewsbury, Rich- 
spoken of in the Scripture. But there were|ard Farnsworth, Thomas Stubbs, Miles Hall 
some who pondered those sayings, and were| head, and James Naylor, and preached the 
desirous to know the certainty thereof, and in| everlasting gospel, by which many were turn- 
process of time, in or about the year 1652 ries from darkness to light, and from the power 
1653, it was so ordered, that one of the ser- | of satan to the power of God; and by their 
vants and messengers of Jesus Christ, namely,| ministry, a meeting was gathered and settled 
William Dewsbury, came to a town called|at Scalehouse, near Skipton, in Craven, in 
Setile, in the west part of Yorkshire, on a| Yorkshire, and truth gained ground greatly ; 
market-day, and stood upon the cross and/so that several were raised to preach the day 
proclaimed the terrible day of the Lord, which | of the Lord, and salvation to mankind, through 
was hastening and coming upon the ungodly | the revelation of his Son, Jesus Christ, in their 
and workers of iniquity; but he was soon|hearts, of whom Richard Scestrop was one 
pulled down, and a great tumult was made,|who was born the 15th of the Fourth month, 
and he was much beaten and abused. But| 1628, and was a persecutor of Friends; but 
afier some time, being taken notice of by a|the hand of the Lord was heavy upon him, so 
young man whose name was John Armistead,/|that he sought to those whom he had sorely 
(who is yet living) was invited to go with him|abused, and made confession to repentance, 
to his mother’s house, whose name was Alice|and afterward received mercy from the hand 
Armistead, being a widow ; whither he went, | of God ; and the Lord’s power grew strong in 
and lodged there; and in the evening, divers | him, so that he was made to declare the power 
people were gathered to the house, it being in of God to mankind, and became an able min- 
the said town, unto whom he declared fer-| ister of the gospel, and travelled into Scotland 
vently against the fruitless profession of reli- | and many other places in this nation, to turn 
gion which was amongst people at that time,; men from darkness to light ; and though he 
and directed people to the measure of grace| was born to some estate, yet for his love to 
and gift of God’s Holy Spirit in their own|the Lord Jesus Christ, left it all and spent his 
hearts, whereby they might be taught how to|days in his service, and died in his travel be- 
worship God acceptably in his own Spirit.) yond the seas: and his memory is sweet this 
And not long after this, it was so ordered, that |day amongst the brethren. 
another servant and minister of the Lord,| Also, John Hill was brought into the work 





























called John Camm, came into the said town on|of the ministry, who travelled through the 
a market-day, and in the market-place began|most of this nation and Ireland, and some 
to preach the doctrine of repentance, and the| parts of Germany, exhorting Friends to faith- 
way of life and salvation unto the people. But | fulness, and to wait for the openings of life in 
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them; and great zeal was upon him to stir 
Friends up to meet together on the week day, 
declaring how God could sanctify mean things 
to Friends who gave themselves up to serve 
him in their meetings. He lived to a good 
old age, and died the 15th of the ‘I'welith 
month, 1684, in unity with his brethren. And 
the said meeting, which was gathered and 
settled by those faithful labourers aforemen- 
tioned, now known by the name of Rilstone 
Meeting, doth remain; aud the sume power 
by which it hath been settled, is the strength 
and uphold thereof unto this day. Likewise, 
near about the same time, the said William 
Dewsbury and James Nayler had some meet- 
ings in some places, some miles distant trom 
Scalehouse afuresaid ;,but truth geting ground, 
and the number of friends increasing about 
where they lived, they settled a meeting near 
a village called Salterforth, which is now be- 
come a meeting of a considerable number of 
Friends, and is called by the name of Salter- 
forth Meeting. Alsou, about the year 1652 or 
1653, it was so ordered, that some of the ser- 
vants, messengers, and ministers of Jesus 
Christ, were drawn to visit a people at or near 
unto a town called Bentham, in the west part 
of Yorkshire, namely, William Dewsbury, 
Richard Farnsworth, Robert Hall, and John 
Snayden, by whose ministry divers of the said 
people were convinced of the truth, turned unto 
Christ, their teacher, on whom they often met 
together to wait, who gave them to witness 
the making good of His ancient promises, that 
where two or three were gathered in His 
name, His presence should be in the midst of 
them, by which they were strengthened and 
encouraged to continue their Christian prac- 
tice of meeting together; and their number 
since that-time hath much increased, so that 
they are now become a meeting of a consider- 
able number of Friends, which is called Beu- 
tham Meeting. Now, the aforesaid Robert 
Hall, having a concera upon him to go to the 
Steeple-house at Bentham aforesaid, was sore- 
ly beaten and bruised in such sort, that he 
died in a short time after. Moreover, from 
the aforesaid meeting of Bentham (there being 
some convinced) there is a part gone off, and 
a meeting settled, known by the name of 
Wray Meeting, in Lancashire. 

Furthermore, George Fox, at his first com- 
ing into the north, which was in the year 
1652, was directed to the house of James 
Tennant, called Scarhouse, in Longstrethdale, 
where he preached the truth in the family, 
and by the powerful virtue of it, the said 
James Tennant and his wife were reached, so 
as to receive the truth in the love of it; where 
a meeting was soon after settled, and is con- 
tinued to this day, bearing the name of Scar- 
house Meeting. Now the said James Ten- 
nant became a serviceable man to Friends and 
truth in his day, which was not long after the 
time of his convincement, being taken prisoner 
for his testimony against tithes, from which he 
did not decline, but patiently endured close 
imprisonment until death. 

In the year 1653, about the Sixth month, 
came two Friends out of the north, whose 
names were Thomas Vears and Christopher 
Atkinson, to a little town called Newton, not 
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far from Slaidburn, in Bolland, on a Seventh- | Reiteres , 


day, at night, and were received by James: 


Bund, a poor man, and had a meeting the day | 
following, where several people were convinc- | 
ed; and the Second-day of the week, another | 
meeting at Cuthbert Rediunts, at Essing- 
ton, where they were well received: and a) 
little after, came William Dewsbury, to the 
house of John Crossdale, and had some meet- 
ings thereabouts, and so came down to the 
house of Richard Leigh, and staid there three 
days and writ some books, and afterwards | 
came to Essington, to Cuthbert Hayhurst’s 
house, and had a meeting at Slaidburn, and 
was pulled down, and the town was all in an 
uproar; but there were some that were con- 
vinced by him. Not long after, John Aud- 
land came, and had a meeting at Richard 
Leigh’s, and Alexander Parker being come to 
his father’s house, from Lancaster, where he 
was convinced, and Cuthbert Hayhurst also 
being convinced, and both of them being called 
to the ministry, with those others who were 
convinced by the Friends aforesaid, began to 
keep a meeting, near unto Newton, where 
there has been a meeting continued ever since, 
and is called Bolland Meeting. Note—'The 
said Friend Cuthbert Hayhurst, afterwards 
became an able minister of the gospel, and 
travelled in the service thereof, in divers parts 
of the nation, and some parts beyond the seas, 
Jamaica; and afterwards, with the unity and 
consent of his brethren, removed himself and 
family into Pennsylvania, where he died in 
full unity with Friends. 


—= 
For “‘ The Friend.” 


Recently meeting with some extracts, on 
divers subjects, containing useful hints, per- 
tinent to the soul’s salvation, I felt willing to 
transcribe them for insertion in “ The Friend,” 
as followeth. 


THE GOSPEL OF CHRIST. 


The gospel of Christ is nct a point of curi- 
osity, but of universal concern, and that in the 
highest and most interesting sense. Most of 
the researches and disquisitions which employ 
the time and talents of men, are of a trivial 
or indifferent nature. We may range on dif- 
ferent sides concerning them; we may give 
or refuse, or retract our assent, when, and as 
often as we please ; we may be totally igno- 
rant of them without loss, or be skilled in 
them all without deriving any solid comfort or 
advantage from them: but the gospel of 
Christ is not like the dry, uninteresting theo- 
ries of human wisdom ; it will either wound 
or heal, be a savour of life or of death, a source 
of endless comfort, or the occasion of aggra- 
vated condemnation. * * * * 
To receive it, is to receive the earnest and 
assurance of eternal happiness ; to reject it, 
or remain wilfully ignorant of its character 
and properties, will leave the soul oppressed 
with guilt, and exposed to the wrath of God 
forever. It highly concerns us, therefore, to 
inquire, whether we believe the gospel or no, 
whether what we call the gospel, is the same 
that Christ and his apostles taught ; and whe- 
ther it has the same or similar effects upon our 





We live where the gospel is gene- 
rally professed, and we are reputed Chris- 
tians from our cradles; but the precepts of 
Christ caution us to take heed, lest we be de- 
ceived. We see Christianity divided into 
innumerable sects and parties, each supported 
by names, arguments and books, and contend- 
ing for the credit of adenomination: but how 
many forget, that in a little time all these 
divisions and subdivisions will be reduced to 


two: the only real and proper distribution by 


which mankind, as to their religious charac- 
ter, ever was or will be distinguished, and 
according to which their final states will be 
speedily decided,—the children of God, and 
the children of the wicked one. =” 


THE NARROW WAY. 


The early disciples, in all places took care 
to instruct the believers in the nature of their 
profession ; they reminded them of an unal- 
terable necessity, in the present constitution 
of things, that through much tribulation we 
must enter into the kingdom of God. Acts, 
xiv. 22. 

That this was the case in the primitive 
times, is generally allowed ; but we have been 
told by some, that things are now greatly 
altered in this respect ; they would persuade 
us, that our Lord’s words (Matt. vii. 13) are 
no longer in force ; that the way to the king- 
dom, in our happy days, is broad, spacious, 
smooth, and thronged by multitudes,—the 
very character he has given us of the road to 
destruction! Such teachers and writers are 
little aware how they proclaim their own ig- 
norance and inexperience. If they knew the 
spirit of enmity which the world bears to true 
Christianity,—the trials with which the Lord 
visits his people, to prove and to exercise their 
faith,—the assaults and temptations they en- 
dure from the powers of darkness,—the griefs 
they feel from a sense of their own unfaithful- 
ness and unfruitfulness,—the fightings without 
and fears within, which are more or less ex- 
perienced in the Christian life,—if they knew 
these things, they would speak otherwise. 
The beaten way to honours and preferments 
is, perhaps, free from these tribulations ; but 
not so the way that will lead to the kingdom 
of God. 


SPIRITUAL INSTRUCTION. ™ 


“*Tis the praise of thine, 
That whom it teaches it makes prompt to learn, 
And with the boon gives talents for its use.” ” 


A skilful master may improve and inform 
the scholar if he be rightly disposed to learn, 
but he cannot communicate the disposition. 
But Jesus can open and enliven the dullest 
mind ; he teaches the blind to see, and the 
deaf to hear. By nature we are untractable, 
and incapable of relishing Divine truth, how- 
ever advantageously proposed to us by men 
like ourselves. But happy are His scholars! 
he enables them to surmount all difficulties. 
He takes away the heart of stone, subdues the 
most obstinate prejudices, enlightens the dark 
understanding, and inspires a genius and a 
taste for the sublime and interesting lessons he 
proposes to them. In this respect, as in 
other, there is none who teacheth like him. 
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The subjects of human science are compara- 
tively trivial and insignificant. We may be 
safely ignorant of them all. And we may 
acquire the knowledge of them all, without 
being wiser or better, with respect to the con- 
cernments of our true happiness. Experience 
and observation abundantly confirm the re- 
mark of Solomon, That he who increaseth 
increaseth sorrow. The eye is not 
satisfied with seeing, nor the ear with hear- 
ing. Eccles. i. 8,18. Unless the heart be sea- 
soned and sanctified by grace, the sum-total 
of all other acquisitions is but vanity and vex- 
ation of spirit. Eccles. ii. 17. Human learn- 
ing will neither support the mind under trouble, 
nor weaken its attachmeut to worldly things, 
nor control its impetuous passions, nor over- 
come the fear of death. The confession of 
the learned Grotius, towards the close of a 
life spent in literary pursuits, is much more 
ly known than properly attended to, 
e had deservedly a great name and reputa- 
tion as a scholar ; but his own reflection upon 
the results of his labours expresses what he 
learned, not from his books and ordinary course 
of studies, but from the great and heavenly 
Teacher. He lived to leave this testimony 
for the admonition of the Jearned, or to this 
effect : “ Alas! 1 have wasted my whole life 
in taking much pains to no purpose.” But 
Jesus makes his scholars wise unto eternal 
life, and reveals that knowledge to babes, to 
persons of weak and confined abilities, of 
which the wisdom of the world can form no 
idea. He effectually teaches his disciples 
to forsake and abhor whatever is contrary to 
rectitude or purity, and inspires them with 
love, power, and a sound mind. And if they 
do not talk of great things, they are enabled 
to — them. Their lives are exemplary 
and useful, their deaths comfortable, and their 
memory is precious. 


A TENDER AND ADMONITORY CALL. 


Come, therefore, unto Him, venture upon 
his extended mercy, and you shall find rest 
for your souls. Can the world outbid this 
gracious offer? Can the world promise to 
give you rest when you are burthened with 
trouble? when your cisterns fail, and your 


He teacheth the most important things. | 
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For “ The Friend.” 
TO THE SUN. 


Never weary, always smiling, 
Uncomplaining on thy way; 
Roses, thro’ thy rays, beguiling 
Many a care worn pilgrim’s stay, 
With Hope. 


What a lesson thou art teaching, 
To the timvrous mortal here ; 
Soul of the sky, forever preaching, 
From thy circumambient sphere, 
Patience. 


Blessed courier, transient spring, 
Time's pilot on the fleeting wave ; 
Important warnings thou dost bring, 
Of a life beyond the grave, 
Through Faith. 


Child of Heaven! what a blessing ! 
‘To view thee with an eye of truth; 
And follow on through conflicts pressing, 
Thou emblem of immortal youth, 
To Rest. 


Never weary, always smiling, 
Brightly thou pursues thy course ; 
Roses, through thy rays, beguiling, 
Weary pilgrims to thy source— 
To Heaven. 


Sizth month, 1843. 


The following simple but pretty stanzas were writ. 
ten for a recent occasion in Boston, by M. H. Wether- 
bee, a hard working stune-cutter :— 


God's spirit smiles in flow’rs 
And in soft summer show’rs, 

He sends his love. 
Each dew-drop speaks His praise, 
And bubbling fount displays, 
In all their lucid rays, 

Light from above. 


The tiny vines that creep 
Along the ravines steep 
Obey His nod. 
The golden orb of day, 
And Ocean's crested spray 
To Him due homage puy— 
Creation’s God. 
Thus Friendship wears its bloom, 
And smiles beyond the tomb, 
In its own light. 
O may that Love be ours, 
Which gilds lite’s darkest hours, 
Cheering like smiling flow’rs, 
Hope’s deepest night. 


Indian Mode of Nursing Children.—The 


gourds wither, or when you are terrified with | invariable custom was for the “ Squaw” to 
theapproach of death, when your pulse inter-|place the “ papoose” or infant in an upright 
, when you are about to take a final fare-| cradle, which was suspended from her back, 


‘Of all you ever seen with your eyes, and | and which she carried about with her through- 
an awful, unknown, untried, unchangeable | out all her arduous toils from morning to night. 
ersity is opening upon your view? Such a/| The infant was tied with deer-skin straps to a 


oment most certainly awaits you ; and when | 
it arrives, if you die in your senses, and are | 
not judicially given up-to hardness and blind- 
ness of heart, you will assuredly tremble, if| 
you never trembled before. O! be persuaded! | 
May the Lord himself persuade you to be 
timely wise, to seek him now while he may be 
found, to call upon him while he is yet near, 
lest that dreadful threatening should be your 
portion: ‘* Because I have called, and ye re- 
fused; I have stretched out my band, and no 
; I also will laugh at your ca- 
lamity ; I will mock when your fear cometh.” 
Prov. i. 24, 26. 





board, which rested against the back of the 
mother, and as they were back to back, they 
looked of course in contrary directions. ‘The 
feet rested on a band, and from the roof of 
the cradle were suspended ingenious and beau- 
tiful toys and rattles, with which the little 
Indian amused itself in its waking moments. 
The position was considered one eminently 
conducive to the full development of the limbs 
and chest, and the growth of a healthy frame. 
The mother, in the course of operations in 
cutting wood, cooking or dressing skins, was 
continually stooping and rising, by which the 
papoose enjoyed an almost perpetual rocking 





motion. If it was cross, and cried, the mother 


only worked the harder, and upon no consid. 
eration did she take it down for the purpose 
vf soothing or coaxing it to good nature, 
There it swung up and down till it fell aslee 

at its own convenience ; but when the mother 
heard that the child had awakened, and was 
good-humouredly playing with its rattles, she 
took it in her aru:s and fondled and fed it, 
though, on the first symptom of a frown, it 
was again suspended back to back, in its cra. 
die. Might not civilized mothers take a leaf 
from the book of the squaw, as to the inutility 
of over-fondling cross infants, who are deter. 


mined to gi ay beast their presence 
Asp a 


in the wor 
—_ . 


The Power of the Press.—In the year 
1721, the wages of the labouring man were 
just three half pence per day; and at the 
same period, the price of a Bible fairly writ- 
ten out was 30/. sterling. Of course a com- 
mon labourer in those days could not have 
procured a Bible with less than the entire 
earnings of thirteen years !—Now, a beautiful 
printed copy of the same book can be pur. 
chased with the earnings of one day! Take 
another view of the subject. Am ordinary 
clerk cannot make a fair manuscript copy of 
the Bible in less than three months! With a 
common printing-press, work equivalent, to 
printing a copy of the whole Bible, can be 
done in ten minutes; and with a steam- 
press of the most improved construction, 
the same work can be done in three 
minutes ! 


Late paper. 
=_ 
FRIENLS’ ASYLUM. 


Committee on Admissions.—John G. Hos- 
kins, No. 60 Franklin street, and No. 50 
North Fourth street, up stairs; Isaiah Hack- 
er, No. 112 south Third street, and No. 32 
Chestout street; Samuel Bettle, jr., Ne. 73 
North Tenth street, and 26 South Front 
street ; Charles Ellis, No. 95 South Eighth 
street, and No. 56 Chestnut street ; Benjamin 
Albertson, No. 45 North Sixth street, and 
No. 19 High street; Blakey Sharpless, No. 
253 Pine street, and No. 50 North Fourth 
street. 

Visiting Managers for the Month.—Bla- 
key Sharpless, No. 253 Pine street ; John G. 
Hoskins, No. 60 Franklin street; Jeremiah 
Willits, No. 19% North Fifth street. 

Superintendents.—-Philip Garrett and Su- 
san Barton. 

Attending Physician.—Dr. Charles Evans, 
No. 201 Arch street. 

Resident Physician.—-Dr. 


Worthington. 


Joshua H. 








Diep, at Experiment Mills, Monroe county, Penn., 
on Seeond-day evening, 26th ult., afler a lingering ill- 
ness, Susan, daughter of James and Susan Bell, in the 
thirty-first year of her age. 
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